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AT tHe MOMENT or VICTORY. 
By C, L. PIRKIS. 
Author of ** A Dateless Bargain,” ete. 


——_— 
CHAPTER XXVIL 


Sir PETER’S birthday festivities had 
never before so nearly approached a failure 
as they did on this, his sixty-third anniver- 
sary. No one had ever before realised how 
much they owed their success to Lance’s 





buoyancy and high spirits. Even Lady 


i Judith—impervious though she generally 


was to outside influences—was conscious 
of a limpness and want of spirit in the 
day’s proceedings. She put her finger at 
once upon Lance as the sole cause of the 
dejection that prevailed generally. 
» “Tf that young man, my dear,” she said 
to every one she could get to listen to her, 
and occasionally to the same person twice 
over, ‘if that young man would only con- 
sult his elders a little more and his own 
inclinations a little less, it woald be much 
better for him and for those about him.” 
She took Miss Shore’s disappearance— 
‘in due course made known to her—very 
lightly indeed. It was.what she had ex- 








pected from the very first, she averred. She 
had always been opposed to the admission 
of another protégé into the house — the 
protégés Sir Peter had already were but 
little credit to him. From this she ram- 
bled on to similar instances of flight which 
the records of Sir Peter’s benevolence 
afforded : 

“There was that little imp of a page, in 





town, my dear—really nothing better than 
a street Arab, but Sir Peter would have 
him dressed in blue cloth and buttons— 
well, he had no sooner got some decent 





clothes for himself, the little thief, than he 
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disappeared, and to this day he has never 
been heard of! And there was that house- 
maid—a girl taken out of a union—she | 
seized the very first opportunity: F 

Bat at this point her listeners, as a rule, 
would themselves seize the very first op- 
portunity to disappear, and J.ady Judith 
had to begin all over again to the next 
person who approached : 

“There was that little imp of a page, 
my dear,” and so forth. 

It was entirely owing to Sir Peter’s 
energy that things went even so well as 
they did. He surpassed himself in activity 
that day. One or two of the younger 
guests, who had volunteered to act ag } 
umpires in the villagers’ sports in Lance’s | 
stead, declared that their office was a 
sinecure, for Sir Peter saw the beginning, 
and end, and middle of every race himself. 
The marvel was that he didn’t enter him- | 
self as competitor in every one of the [ 
“events” of the day, the greasy -pole | 
business and all, 

“Tf I were only half-adozen years | 
younger I would show you all how things { 
ought to be done,” he said in confidence jl 
to one of the ladies of the party. i 

‘Gracious Heavens!” thought the lady |} 
to herself, “it’s a blessing he isn’t, or he'd | 
want a keeper !” 

No one wondered that Madge was pale 
and silent throughout the day. It had 
been a generally received notion among Sir 
Peter’s and Lady Judith’s friends that } 
young Mrs. Cohen and Mr. Clive would 
make a match of it. Every one had re- 
marked his unmistakeable admiration for, 
and attention to the stranger-guest over- 
night, and now his sudden flight in search 
of her excited considerable comment. 
Every one decided that Sir Peter’s conduct 
in thus introducing an utter stranger to 
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his home-circle, had been reprehensible 
in the extreme, although of a piece with 
his usual eccentric benevolence, and con- 
fidentially stated their conviction that the 
reason for the young lady’s flight would no 
doubt be speedily enough discovered in the 
loss of one of Mrs. Cohen’s jewel caskets, 

It was more or less of a relief when the 
last health had been drunk by the farmer 
tenants with “three times three,” and the 
lights in the tents had begun to be put out. 

Madge lingered last and latest in the 

, Pleading headache and need of 
fresh air. Indoors there was no one to 
extemporise a dance or tableaux vivants, 
so the guests dispersed to their rooms 
sooner than they otherwise would have 
done. Had they lifted their blinds some- 
where between ten and eleven at night, 
they might have seen Mrs. Cohen walking 
up and down the terrace in the moonlight. 
But not alone; her companion was Mr. 
Stubbs, and their talk was of his hurried 
journey to Carstairs. 

His voice was low and apologetic, hers 
low and vehement. 

“T thought it the best thing I could do, 
madam, under the circumstances,” he said. 
“ My friend at Carstairs, Mr. Symons, is 
in a private enquiry office; I have com- 
missioned him to take the matter in hand 
and to communicate at once anything that 
comes to light.” 

“T gave you no authority to commission 
any one to act in the matter. My orders 
to you were plain enough—to charge your- 
self with her departure, to supply her with 
money, to ascertain exactly where she was 
going, what she would do,” was Madge’s 
answer. 


“T am very sorry, madam ; I can only 
repeat that I am very sorry. Howshe got 
away without my seeing her I don’t know. 
I stood outside the Lodge close to the 
gates till morning — looked into every 


carriage as I thought. You see there was 
almost an incessant roll of carriages between 
two and four. There were so many hired 
ones, too—she must have gone away in one 
of these—and stayed at the station till 
the first train left for Carstairs. I cross- 
questioned every one of the men at Lower 
Upton—in general terms, that is, not men- 
tioning any special guest from The Castle— 
and they told me that a large party went 
on by the first train to Carstairs.” 

“From Carstairs possibly she has gone 
on to the North.” 
. “QOrshe may have gone South—say to 
Liverpool.” 





—_— 


Madge turned sharply upon him. 
“What makes you say that?” she asked, 
suspiciously. 

He shrugged his shoulders. “ It would 
be the most reasonable thing to do if one 
wanted to get on board a steamer quickly,” 

“ What makes you think that she wanted 
to get on board a steamer ?” she asked. 

“T have not the slightest reason for 
thinking she wished to do so, madam. It 
was only an idea that occurred to me, and 
I uttered it on the spur of the moment.” 

They made one turn up and down the 
terrace in silence. 

Mr. Stubbs was the first to break it. 

* About that hundred pounds, madam,” 
he began. 

Madge got her thoughts back from thoir | 
wanderings with difficulty. ‘Yes ?” she | 
said, absently. 

“T’ve been thinking that as you may | 
possibly require my services again P 

* How do you know I may be likely to || 
require your services again?” she queried, || 
sharply, but perhaps a little nervously also. |! 

“Tam only suggesting the possibility of || 
such a thing, madam. Unforeseen cir. |; 
cumstances might arise necessitating a | 
sudden journey on my part or the ex. | 
penditure of money “ 

* Keep it,” said Madge, contemptuously, 
and suddenly bringing their interview to a | 
close. The look on her face, as she said | 
this, might have been interpreted by a thin- | 
skinned listener to convey the intimation : 
“ Consider yourself paid and dismissed.” | 

But Mr. Stabbs was not thin-skinned, so || 
he rubbed his hands together and chuckled || 
to himself: ‘‘ There’s more fish in the sea 
than I’ve landed at present.” 


CHAPTER XXVIIL 


“WHEN once that girl is out of the f 
house, things +i. be all right between 
Lance and me,” Madge had said to herself |; 


over and over again, as she had worked ||§) 


out the details of her plan for ejectixg 9 
her. 
Well, the girl was out of the house nov, | 


and there was little likelihood of her ever ||} 


returning to it, yet “things” were as far off | 
as ever from being “right” between Lance | 
and herself. 

Sir Peter’s birthday guests had departed, 


and the household at the Castle had re- if} 


sumed the even tenor of its way. A jj 
week had passed since Miss Shore's dis- 
pee and not a scrap of intelligence 
had been received concerning her. From 
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Lance there had come a hurried half-dozen 
lines—addreszed to Sir Peter, not Madge 
—giving a brief account of his movements: 
his visit to Carstairs had been without 
result so far as Miss Shore was concerned : 
he was now on his way to Edinburgh. He 
had ascertained that the first train leaving 
Carstairs, after the Lower Upton special 
train had arrived, had been the Edinburgh 
Express ; he had therefore determined to 
start at once for that city, and intended 
stopping at all intermediate stations to 
make further enquiries, He gave an 
address at Edinburgh, to which letters 
during the ensuing week might be 
addressed, and begged that any news 
that might reach the Castle concerning 
Miss Shore should be at onca telegraphed 
to him. He said nothing whatever of 
having called the police to his aid in bis 
search, so Madge concluded that in this 
respect her entreaties had carried more 
weight than she had dared to hope they 
would, 

Sir Peter as usual took an optimistic 
view of the situation. 

Tt’s very good of him to take all this 
trouble for an utter stranger—eh, Madge?” 
he said, doing his utmost to dissipate any 
slight cloud of jealousy which he fancied 
might have arisen in Madge’s mind. “It’s 
real goodness of heart, that’s what it is, 
and has saved me a world of trouble.” 

Then it suddenly occurred to him that 
the “ world of trouble” would have been a 
world of delight to him, since it involved 
a journey to the North with license to get 
out at all intermediate stations—a dczen 
times of getting in and out, say, for once. 

So he added after a moment’s pause: 

“ Not but what I think Lance might just 
as well have put off his journey for a day 
or two, so that I might have gone with him. 
I took a great interest in Miss Shore, and 
nothing would pleas. uie~better than to 
hear good news of her.” 

Madge, according to all showing, ought 
to have been exultant and jubilant, now 
that her little plot had so far come to 
a successful issue ; instead, after one day of 
wild energy, she relapsed into a nervous 
and ill-at-ease frame of mind, shunned the 
mere sight of Mr. Stubbs, and seemed ever 
on the watch for the arrival of ill-omened 
telegrams. 

During that one day of wild energy she 
did her best to sweep all traces of Miss 
Shore out of the house. 

The beautiful grey ball-dress, left lying 


| on the bed, seemed to tell all over again 





the story of its wearer’s triumph and 
defeat ; the small portmanteau seemed 
like an evil omen of its owner’s return to 
claim her property. Madge gave orders 
that both should be locked up safely in a 
store cupboard, in case, she said, Miss 
Shore might write for them. 

Then she fell to work on her little 
boudoir; had the mirror and the picture 
which faced it removed from the walls, and, 
together with Miss Shore’s water-colour 
drawings, carried to a lumber-room, alleging 
to Lady Judith as her reason for so doing, 
that she had another plan in her head for 
the decoration of her boudoir; and finally 
she changed her bedroom—the one she 
had occupied from the first day of her 
coming to Upton Castle-—for another on 
the other side of the house; and gave 
orders that a certain high-backed easy-chair, 
which she was in the habit of occupying, 
should on no account follow her to her 
new quarters, 

These things done, she drew a long 
breath, as it were, and tried to look ahead 
at the dangers that wera threatening. 

Time was getting precious—any day, any 
moment a second Australian letter might 
arrive, and Mr. Stubbs would need to have 
explicit instructions on the matter. 

Evidently the same thought was in Mr. 
Stubbs’s mind also. 

“T suppose you know, madam, that the 
Australian mail is delivered fortnightly 4” 
he said to her on one of the rare occasions 
that he chanced to be alone in the same 
room with her. 

Madge’s only answer was an angry frown, 
and the sudden stretching out of her hand 
to reach a book which lay on the table 
beside her, 

She might, however, as well have tried 
the effect of a frown on a spider about to 
net a fly, as on Mr. Stubbs, at that 
moment, 

“Time is pressing,” he went on, eyeing 
her stealthily from beneath his half-closed 
lids. ‘‘The great thing now, it seems to 
me, is to get Mr. Clive back——” 

But here Madge, with her book in her 
hand, cut his sentence in half by leaving 
the room. 

How she hated and despised herself for 
the alliance which she had formed with 
this man. Sometimes she felt herself almost 
driven to wish that instead of calling in 
his aid she had had the courage to tell 
Lance outright her own suspicions re- 
specting Miss Shore, and the foundation 
on which they rested. Second thoughts, 
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however, seemed to show her at one glance 
the danger and the uselessness of such a 
course. The story of a Corsican vendetta 
—after all it might be nothing more— 
might be alluring, not repelling, when con- 
fessed to by beautiful lips, and might have 
supplied a young man, chivalrous and hot- 
headed to the last degree, with an excuse, 
rather than otherwise, for his chivalry and 
hot-headedness. 

Her brain grew chaotic with its pressure 
of thought ; she felt herself incapable of 
deciding upon any settled course of action. 
Sometimes she could almost persuade her- 
self that the whole thing from first to last 
had been a dream. With Miss Shore’s 
pictures, easel, and portmanteau safely 
locked up out of sight, the romance seemed 
to be swept out of the house, so to speak. 
It would have been almost possible to have 
forgotten the episode of the coming and 
going of “that girl in gray,” in the 
leisurely comfortableness of everyday life 
at Upton, if only Lance would return his 
old, cheery, light-hearted self, and Mr. 
Stubbs could at once and for ever be 
dismissed to that low stratum of society 
whence he had emerged. 

She grew to hate the sight of that man ; 
she shunned him on every possible occasion, 
and did her best to make him understand 
that his presence was distasteful to her. 
This was a lesson, however, he seemed 
incapable of learning. Let her snub him 
as she pleased, morning, noon, and night, 
he never failed to seize every opportunity 
of endeavouring to make himself agreeable 
to her. He even went so far as to send 
up, nightly, by her maid, little notes 
reporting, as a rule, that there was no- 
thing to report. 

‘Through my friend at Carstairs, I am 
still making enquiries but can learn no- 
thing,” sometimes these notes would run. 

At other times it would be, “ Nothing 
fresh from Australia,” or ‘ Correspondence 
this morning satisfactory.” 

Madge used to tear these notes into a 
thousand pieces when she had read them, 
and would stamp her foot at herself 
literally as well as metaphorically for 
having soiled her hands with such a tool. 

Bat one night there came a note which 
she did not tear into morsels, but sat 
staring at stonily instead with thoughts 
all in a wild whirl of dread. 

“Tmportant and terrible news,” it ran. 
“Can I see you at once? Sir Peter has 
gone to bed—the study is empty.” 

Dreading she knew not what, Madge 





hastily made her way down the darkened 
staircase to the study, at whose door stood 
Mr. Stubbs in the patch of light made by 
the single lamp on the writing-table. 

He closed the door behind her as she 
entered and began a profuse series of 
apologies for the untimeliness of his mes. 
sage, but he had only just had time to 
open and attend to his correspondence 
which had arrived by the morning's 
mail—— 

Madge interrupted his apologies. “Tell 
me your news at once,” she said, feeling 
that another moment of suspense would 
be intolerable. 

He spread on the writing-table before 
her a newspaper, and just as he had done 
on a former occasion, laid his finger on a 
paragrapb. 

The newspaper this time was a Liver- 
pool daily. The paragraph ran as 
follows : 

“The body of a young woman was 
taken out of the Mersey yesterday at 
daybreak. It was dressed in grey tra- 
velling dress, grey cloak, grey beaver hat 
with feather. In the pocket of the dress 
was an empty purse, and an envelope which 
bore the name ‘Jane Shore,’” 

Madge started back with a low cry. 

“The newspaper is four days old,” began 
Mr. Stubbs. Then he broke off, startled 
by the sudden change which had swept 
over Madge’s face. 

“It’s my doing—mine,” she said in a 
voice that sounded strained and unnatural. 
She clutched at the table for support. At 
the moment it seemed as if her senses must 
leave her. 

“T entreat you to calm yourself, Mrs. 
Cohen,” said Mr. Stubbs, venturing to 
approach her. 

Madge’s censes came back in full force. 

“Stand back!” she cried, passionately. 
“Do not dare to come near me— you 
who urged me on to this—this deed cf 
murder.” 

He drew back, a curious expression 
flitting over his face. ‘ Wait,” it seemed 
to say, “you'll be glad enough of my help 
before long.” 

But his lips said respectfully : 

“ After a night’s rest, madam, you may 
be able, possibly, to see the matter in 
another light, and to discuss with me the 
advisability of conveying the tidings at 
once to Mr. Clive.” 

Madge did not hear him. She raised 
her hands on high, clasped convulsively 
together. 
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“T call Heaven to witness,” she cried in 
the same reckless passionate tone as before, 
“that I never thought of this when I drove 
her from the house,” 

Then she bowed her head, and with 
feet that stumbled as they went, left the 
room. 





SKETCHES IN TENERIFE. 
IN TWO PARTS. PART L. 


AT first, I was for making the journey 
by myself. It seemed as unnecessary as 
unwise to encumber myself with a guide— 
who was sure to be ignorant of the country 
he professed to know, who might fall ill 
and need all manner of exacting atten- 
dance, and who would certainly be 
hampered by scruples — religious and 
otherwise—which would deter him from 
entering a town or village at festival time. 
But Lorenzo Despachio, from whom I hired 
the mare, put pressure upon me, 

“It is fifty leagues, sefior. The mare is 
a good mare—Caramba! though it is her 
master that says so. But suppose she were 
to lose a shoe ?” 

“In that case, my good Lorenzo, we 
must replace it,” said I. 

“ Without doubt, seiior ; but how? And 
who will look after her corn? How will 
you know that she gets more than half 
what you pay for? Not by the aspect of 
her stomach, sefior; for it is a world not 
altogether good, and there are many evil 
ways of swelling the mare’s stomach with- 
out properly nourishing her. And you do 
not talk Spanish well enough, seiior—if I 
may be pardoned for being so uncivil—to 
relieve yourself from a difficulty, when you 
are among strangers.” {# 

“ Well — in effect —what am I to 
do?” 

“Take the boy José with you, seiior. 
He will be a comfort to you—Ave Maria! 
—I should think so. Whenever you are 
in trouble, he will shout—and the boy can 
make his sister, at work in the fields a 
mile off, hear him quite distinctly—he will 
call to some one and ask, and the way will 
be made clear, without doubt. As for the 
mare, she has an affection for José, and will 
do at his bidding what I do not think, 
selior, she would do at your bidding, good, 
quiet horse that she is! And, for the cost, 
It shall be only a shilling the day the 
more, which is, of course, nothing.” 

I did not want the boy, as I have said ; 
but he came nevertheless. He was not 











quite new to me, for only the other day, 
in visiting the parish church of Porto 
Orotava, I had seen him, in company with 
some other little boys, amusing himself at 
the altar with a number of candles as long || 
as himself. One of these boys, a child of 
twelve, told me he was the sacristan of the 
church, and, as such, he, with his play- 
fellows, showed me all the ecclesiastical 
treasures of the building, from the monster 
Maria behind the altar— already being 
robed in sad-coloured velvets for the stately 
processions of Holy Week—to the little 
glass flagon, silver-topped, containing the 
residue of some sacramental wine, much 
bescummed, which had been used I forget 
how many years ago. 

When I had seen the church and its 
dull old pictures to my content, we as- 
cended to the bell tower to look down 
upon the town. Here were three bells, 
the largest bearing date 1671; and I was 
so interested in this large bell that, when 
the boy José suggested that I should 
sound it, I did not scruple to bang the 
tongue against the sides of the bell in the 
common way. The tone was loud and 
mellifluous ; but, on hearing it, all the 
hoys, headed by the sacristan, fled down 
the steps gasping with mirth. However, 
as it was nothing to me if I had given un- 
timely warning of some holy hour, I stayed 
among the bells until I had seen enough 
of the town, and then descended and 
went off to my hotel. From this expe- 
rience I fancied José might prove a rogue. 
On the contrary, however, for, in the 
matter of separating his hours of business 
from his hours of play, he was a boy 
singularly gifted. 

We started betimes on a sunny March 
morning. The mare took kindly to me 
from the outset, and I have nothing but 
praise to say of her. José carried my 
knapsack, for it was unbecoming in a 
“‘caballero” to be burdened with aught 
save a bit of stick, tufted with horse-hair, 
to use in warfare with the flies, The boy 
kept his yellow-leather boots on until we 
were out of the town. Then he slung 
them over his shoulder instead, and chanted 
disturbing madrigals at the top of his voice. 
I learnt to know that whenever I wished 
to depress the boy’s spirits, I had but to 
tell him to get into his boots. Instantly 
thereafter his lip fell, and in glum silence 
he trudged after the mare with the nerve- 
less swing of a south country tramp who 
has seen all his brightdays. But ason such 
occasions he became also very thick-headed, 
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failing to understand the simplest remark, 
however well accented, I was generally 
as willing to have him barefooted as he 
was glad to be so. 

A few words about the configuration and 
natural scenery of the island of Tenerife 
are, I think, here needful for the better 
understanding of the scheme and pleasures 
of our little tour. Every one, of course, 
knows that there is a famous mountain in 
Tenerife, called the Peak. Some geolo- 
gists, indeed, say that the Peak is all the 
island, that, from the shore line of all the 
fifty leagues circuit, the land rises upwards 
simply and solely to help in the perfec- 
tion of the Peak. But this is a disputed 
point, soluble only by a very minute in- 
vestigation into the nature and age of the 
various mountain ranges of Tenerife. The 
Peak is thought to be avery steep hill. In 
fact, however, the average angle of its 
acclivity, from the sea level to the summit, 
does not exceed twelve or thirteen degrees. 
It is twelve thousand one hundred and 
eighty feet high, and the ascent begins at 
Orotava, about twelve miles distant from 
it. The last few thousand feet of the 
climb are certainly a little precipitous. 
Their gradient varies from thirty to forty- 
two degrees. Moreover, the soil is a fine, 
yielding pumice dust, which offers the 
most insecure of foothold, and the most 
feeble of leverages for upward movement. 
It is the cone of Tenerife that one usually 
sees from the Atlantic, at a distance of 
from fifty to a hundred miles, The rest of 
the island is usually mantled in the clouds 
which the Peak draws around its loins 
during the greater part of the year. And 
it is the appearance of the abrupt isolated 
cone—as it were between heaven and earth 
—that makes one think the mountain 
must be as complete as possible a test of 
the pluck and tenacity of an Alpine climber. 

As for the scenery of Tenerife, it is re- 
markable, You may choose your climate 
on this small island in the Atlantic as 
emphatically as if you had a continent at 
your disposal, And of course the vegeta- 
tion varies with the temperature. In 
Porto Orotava, for example, which is a 
coast town, we lived in the midst of palm 
trees, bananas, flowering oleanders, aloes, 
and fig trees. The heat here after early 
morning, even in March, made movement 
a decided trial. Not that the thermometer 
marked a high register, but the air is so 
dry that one’s strength seemed to exhale 
from one’s body in search of the moisture 
it desired but could not obtain. We lived 





here under tropical conditions, The man 
who was so unfortunate as to die might 
rely upon being buried the same evening, 
And as the evenings are delightfal in 
Tenerife, and a funeral procession with its 
attendance of chanting priests, acolytes 
with lamps and so forth, is a picturesque 
ceremony, the dead man might, if he 
were able, also assure himself that he would 
be followed to the grave by a large company 
of friends anxious to do him honour, and 
to take the air at the same time. 

But at an altitude of two or three 
thousand feet above Orotava, higher up on 


the slopes of the Peak, the climate is very | 


different. It is colder, of course, and more 
bracing. Potatoe fields and barley cover 
the land, and instead of bananas hung with 
ripe fruit, we have forests of chestnut trees 
with never a leaf upon them until May is 
far advanced. We are here, too, in the 
midst of the obstinate cloud which hangs 
about the Peak for weeks at a time. From 
the lower fringe of it we can look down 
upon the sunlit rocks and sands of Orotava; 
but above and all round the vapour stays 
dense and impermeable. It is in this zone 
of country that the Tenerife goats live and 
thrive. They descend to the coast towns 


every day, where their shepherds take them | 


from house to house, and draw the milk 
from them to order in the presence of each 
householder. Then they all climb the 
weary hills to feed themselves into condi- 
tion for the morrow’s milking. 

Above the zone of chestnuts is the zone 
of laurels. After the laurels come the 
heaths, growing gigantic at a height of 
from four to five thousand feet above the 
sea. The bright yellow Canarian pines 
follow the heaths, and struggle into life 
among the arid disintegrating lava and 
powdered pumice which here cover the 
hot rocks. 

But when we have left the red roofs of 
Orotava some seven thousand feet below 
us, and have also overtopped the very cloud 
which girdles the island, there is no vege- 
tation to cheer the eye save the silver- 
grey bushes of the retama. The Peak rises 
from the centre of a parching infertile 
plateau of yellow pumice sand about twenty 
miles in circuit. In the whole of this 
elevated expanse, there is not one habita- 
tion. The solitary traveller, who from 
fatigue orotherdisabling cause here chanced 
to die, might, by the action of the sun and 
the pure desiccating air, be transformed into 
an excellent mummy, ere a wandering goat- 
herd discovered his body, 
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So varied is the scenery of Tenerife, and 
so compact is the island, that in a day’s 
ride one may go from palms and bananas 
through woods of chestnuts, and thickets 
of heaths to these sams naked acres of 
lava detritus, where the big refulgent 
lizards that glide over the scorize are the 
only signs of animal life, and where the 
atmosphere is so rarefied that a weak man 
gasps for his breath. 

One other characteristic of the country 
must be mentioned—the barrancos. These 
deep cuts in the body of the land radiate 
from the old crater or plateau from which 
the cone of the Peak ascends, and they 
terminate only at the coast. I do not know 
how many dozen of them there are in the 
north, west, and south sides of the island, 
with depths to be bottomed by the traveller 
varying from about one thousand five 
hundred to two thousand feet. Some are 
dug with sides nearly perpendicular. 

In such cases the track of descent and 
ascent is a perilous zigzag path scratched in 
the rock walls—a path, moreover, which 
the prickly pear do their best to expunge 
by the persistency with which they mat 
their formidable arms across it. It is 
prudent to leave horse or mule to itself in 
these barrancos ; one’s own feet are a suffi- 
ciently onerous responsibility. And to show 
that the stranger may have his blood upon 
his own head if he determines to be reck- 
less in these ravines, there are many rude 
little crosses stuck in awkward places to 
commemorate this or that fatal accident, 
and the peasant whom destiny has given 
you for a temporary roadfellow between 
two villages, will be voluble with stories 
about those of his acquaintance who have 
fallen over the rocks into the dry blue river 
bed six or seven hundred feet down, just 
as you might fall if you slipped to the 
left that selfsame moment. When I had 
made acquaintance with two or three of 
the barrancos of Tenerife, I began to bless 
Lorenzo that he had given me José to hold 
the mare. 

But we were spared these particular 
trials on the first day of our journey. We 
were to sleep at a little town called Icod, 
whither the high road goes nearly all the 
way. For the most part, we kept about a 
thousand feet above the sea, with a wall of 
rock many hundred feet high on the left 
hand, and on the right a jungle of useful 
vegetation to the shore-line. The green 
drapery of the reddish rocks of this pre- 
cipitous wall was very beautiful. Maiden- 
hair and other ferns grew large from the 





midst of a hanging garden of bramble, 
wild vines, scrub fig and caroub, and the 
water-drops dripped from the leaves into 
a canal, which dispersed the precious 
liquor among the beans and potatoes on 
the other side of the road. 

There are two small towns between 
Orotava and Icod—Realejo and Rambla, 
Realejo is built on a high slope, with 
a ravine crossing the slope and dividing 
the town into two parts. It is a pretty 
place, with its white church-tower rising 
above the houses, and the eccentric can- 
delabra of the branches of its dragon trees 
one over the other. It is also famous 
historically ; for here in 1496, the King of 
the Guanches, or aborigines of Tenerife, 
resigned his sovereignty, and consented to 
be baptized, and acknowledge the King of 
Spain as King of Tenerife also, Poor 
old Bencomo! He had made a brave, if 
rather impolitic, fight against the Spaniards 
for two years. The first battle was a 
victory to be proud of; for did he not 
kill eight hundred of the Spanish army of 
one thousand two hundred? But the 
natural goodness (simplicity, if you will) 
of the King of the Guanches forbade him 
to take advantage of this victory, by 
driving the remnant of his enemies out of 
the country which they had so impudently 
laid hands upon. He allowed them to 
rest, and recruit their forces from the 
Peninsula. Nay, more; he sent back to 
them some score of prisoners, taken in the 
battle of Matanza, with the message that 
he did not war with helpless men such as 
they ; and he aided them with food as un- 
selfishly as if he were a Christian knight, 
instead of a mere barbarian. Two 
years after Matanza, the Guanches and 
the Spaniards met at Realejo, for a contest 
that was to be decisive. And here Ben- 
como, heartbroken by the losses he had 
sustained in the death, by war and pesti- 
lence, of so many thousands of his subjects, 
made a compromise to spare further blood- 
shed, and bowed his head in the camp of 
Lugo, the “ conquistador.” It was on the 
site of the baptism of Bencomo, that, later, 
the first Christian church in Tenerife was 
built to memorialise the event. 

The old Guanches had a singular aver- 
sion to bloodshed and bloodshedders. This 
was strangely brought home to me as 
José and I proceeded through the outekirts 
of Realejo. Set in the middle of a bridge 
over a ravine, we came to a little square, 
solid building, with barred windows, like a 
prison. It was a butcher’s shop. I do 
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not doubt that its isolation was due to | petals of roses and red geraniums, and the 


the ancient Tenerifan tradition, whereby a 
butcher was held to be an outcast, and was 
forbidden to have intercourse with other 
people. If he wanted anything, he had to 
stand aloof and point at it. In return for 
his self-sacrifice in undertaking this ce- 
grading office, the butcher had all his needs 
supplied by the rest of the community. 
When the Guanches wished to treat a 
Spanish prisoner with the extreme of in- 
dignity, they condemned him to kill the flies 
which worried the goats in their pasture. 

Once only, on our way to Icod, did we 
descend to the sea level. This was at the 
cheerless little town of Rambla It is 
built on a black promontory of lava, the 
rough edges and scoriz of which are fright- 
ful to behold. Nevertheless, it is not 
wholly a place of glcom. For the blue 
sea broke into white foam upon its cruel, 
distorted rocks; and the industry of the 
townspeople had erected gardens in the 
middle of this small wilderness, so that 
the bright greenery of vines and potatoes, 
with the dull, red roofs of the houses, and 
the olive and grey balconies, made a show 
of colour. Inland, we could track the lava 
flow up the mountain-side until it was lost 
to sight among the spurs of the Peak. 

I visited the church of Rambla, but 
with no lively expectations. As a rule, 
the church architecture of Tenerife has 
little originality. It is the ambition of 
every small town to have a fine bell-tower 
in which the boys may stand to knock the 
bells at their convenience. After the bell- 
tower, I think an altar to the Virgin “ de 
la Concey cion ” is most fancied. I wonder 
} how many of these figures I have seen in 
the Canaries, all modelled upon Murillo’s 
beautiful Virgin in the Louvre, but with 
such variety of execution and adornment ! 
S. Lorenzo is another famous subject for 
an altar in Tenerife. In some villages 
they furnish the statue with a large 
gridiron of Birmingham manufacture, 
as if the more forcibly to appeal to the 
sympathies of the people. Indeed, I have 
seen a young girl on her knees before 
one such figure, and with a tender glisten- 
ing of tears in her dark eyes, as she gazed 
motionless at the saint and the testimony 
of his martyrdom. 

Here at Rambla, however, 
suddenly immersed in an atmosphere of 
perfume when I pushed aside the heavy, 
wooden door. It was the Friday before 
Palm Sunday ; and in preparation for the 
day the pavement was littered with the 


“many little altars of this little church were 


bedecked with boughs of bloom of various 
kinds. A number of women were kneeling 
here and there among the rose leaves ; and 
in the far end, by the altar, there peeped 
from the eave of his confessional the round 
head of a priest, who was listening to the 
murmur of a penitent at his feet. Of 
course the ladies, for the moment, forgot 
their devotions when they saw a man in 
riding dress and heavy boots come crush- 
ing amid the flowers on the floor. They 
fell a-whispering, and smiling, and fanning 
themselves, and those of them who were 
very far geno in worldliness felt their 
faces to ascertain if the powder still lay 
upon their cheeks in a comely manner, 
But in justice to them and the Father in 
his confessional, who peered forth several 
times with an unamiable expression on 
his broad countenance, and in justice to 
myself also, I did not stay long in the 
little church. Such a curious, unreal, 
mannikin place of worship I never saw 
before. From the “coro” in the west, 
with its banisters spotted with white 
mould, and its rafters a dull scarlet, green, 
and gold, to the flash of similar colours in 
the east of the church, with a little blue 
added to the prevalent green ard gold, 
the whole seemed to me like a somewhat 
stale old doll’s house, with groups of 
queer moveable dolls set about the pave- 
ment, The very lintel of the porch and 
the cross beams within the church were 
coloured with dry-rot, and the flags under 
one’s feet oscillated as one moved from one 
to another. 

It was one o’clock before my mare set 
her hoofs upon the slippery grass-grown 
cobbles of the streets of Icod. Though 
we had done but half a day’s work, we were 





I was) 


all tired: the animal, of the rough dusty 
| track and the flies; I, of the heat of the 
sun and the labour entailed in freeing her 
from the worst of the flies ; and José, of an 
/empty stomach. To the Plaza de la Con- 
_stitucion, where there is an inn, we there- 
fore made our anxious way. The landlady 
proved to be a kind soul, not unused to 
_ English faces, and a little more resolute in 
her welcome of a guest than a Spanish 
| hotel-keeper is wont to be. 

In Icod are two or three objects of 
‘interest which a tourist is supposed to 
come to see. There is a cave, in old times 
used as a Pantheon for the Guanche dead, 
and which is reputed to crawl five or sIx 
dark miles through the bowels of the land 
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until it comes to the crater of the Peak. 
Bat the mummies and dust of the old 
occupants of the graves are now gone from 
it, and no one has yet had the hardihood 
to worm his way through its toilsome and 
perilous passages to test the truth of the 
legend about its length. 

Another “sight” of the place is the 
famous dragon-tree, which now takes rank 
as the patriarch of its kind in the island. 
Its age is reckoned by thousands of yaers. 
Early in the century there stood in Orotava 
one of these trees measuring thirty-five 
and a half feet in circumference at a height 
| of six feet from the ground. Humboldt 
computed its age at ten thousand years, 
He spoke at random, no doubt; but as 
there exists a little dragon-tree known to 
be nearly four hundred years old, and as 
this tree is not yet a foot in circumference, 
it is apparent that this veteran had lived 
through many centuries. But since Hum- 
boldt’s time the tree has died of old age 
and weather shocks; and the Icod 
dragon-tree reigns in its stead. Many 
| are the legends which this very eccentric 
species of tree has originated. Even as 
the Canary Isles are said to be the Garden 
of the Hesperides, so the dragon-tree is 
identified with the dragon that guards the 
golden apples of those happy realms. One 
antiquarian has assured himself that a 
keen eye may discern the very outline of a 
dragon in the pulp of the fruit of the 
tree, 

A French writer goes a little farther and 
avers that the tree is no tree, but a con- 
gregation of living animalcula, six millions 
of which go toa cubic inch. In truth, how- 
ever, it seems to be merely a mammoth 
breed of asparagus, gifted with extreme 
longevity. As for the dragon’s blood, that 
is the reddish sap of the tree, This 
resinous exusion was for some time one of 
the most valuable of the exports of these 
islands, European apothecaries had as 
strong a fancy for it as for the mummies 
of the Guanches, whom they beat with 
their pestles into various agreeable medi- 
clnes of price. In appearance the dragon- 
tree is a most symmetrical candelabra. 
The gnarled trunk rises free from branches 
until a certain stage. Then the boughs 
diverge with extreme regularity, and in 
their turn beget harmonious twigs tufted 
with sharp olive-coloured leaves. It is said 
that tooth-picks made from the dragon-tree 
have properties beneficial for the teeth. 

But to my mind, neither the cave nor 

the dragon-tree together, are a tithe of the 





charm of Icod de los Vinos. It has a 
wonderful situation on the actual northern 
slope of the Peak. Imagine a glacial mass 
proceeding straight from the summit of a 
mountain to the sea, between high rocks, 
and with a town built on it half-way in its 
course : such, in some sort, is the aspect of 
Icod. In a direct line the cone of the 
Peak cannot be more than six or seven 
miles from the houses of the town; and 
from the white roof of the little inn I 
looked at the broad swelling mountain, 
with its snowy cap, closing the upland 
view, and pronounced Icod divine. Me- 
thought it were easy to climb thence to 
the cone of the Peak in an hour or two; 
but I learnt that it was impossible. The 
slope of pumice on the northern side is 
too steep. 

I bore a letter of introduction to a rich 
citizen of Icod, who came to the inn to 
see me. He had lived in the United 
States many years ago; but his English 
had rusted from disuse, and he was a man 
of so humble a turn that he chose rather 
to speak little than to speak ill. I praised 
the beauty of the place he had fixed upon 
to cheer him in the autumn of his life. His 
humour, however, was melancholic, and he 
retorted that life was hard, very hard! 
He was a kind man, of whom others 
spoke well, but, I am afraid, one of those 
who learn wisdom and acquire pelf only 
through much travail of experience. 
In the evening, I visited him at his 
house ; and I shall not soon forget him as 
I saw him immured in his lofty, well- 
filled library, reading there by the light of 
a single candle, There was a skull on his 
table, and, when my friend came to the 
door to meet me, all else was so dark that 
I saw nothing distinctly except the skull, 
For the moment, he affected a mood of 
levity, and talked of billiards and whist at 
the club; but nature asserted itself by-and- 
by, and he made many distressful remarks 
as we paced up and down the moonlit 
streets. 

This worthy, but sorrow-stained man, 
gave me a card to the Alcalde, or Mayor 
of Garachico, whither I walked on the 
afternoon of our arrival at Icod. Ga- 
rachico is a sad town. Three centuries 
ago it was rich in noble and conventual 
houses, and ships from many countries 
came to its port. The green cliffs of the 
land fell close to the sea, It was a local 
vaunt that a man might shoot and fish 
thereon at the same time. But in 1706, 
Teide ruined Garachico, A volcano sud- 
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denly appeared on the high ground, some 
thousand feet above the town, but peri- 
lously near to it. Then came the lava. It 
surged over the cliffs, and, step by step, 
surrounded and destroyed the town. 
Monks and nuns, hidalgos and peasants, 
hastened away from the doomed place to 
Icod. 

Nor did the lava rest when the town 
was burnt, and in great part submerged. 
It ran on into the port, which in course 
of time it choked, so that thereafter no 
merchantmen could anchor in the place 
which had been considered the best harbour 
of Tenerife. In this way, Garachico got 
its death blow. It was despoiled of its 
commercial importance. Every yard of 
its cnitivable land was buried many feet 
desp under the lava. And the convenient 
cliff, which had been a glory of the town, 
was now scarred into ugliness by the con- 
gelation of the fiery cascade which had 
fallen over its lip. 

The path from Icod led me down 
through a lovely valley, bright with the 
green and gold of orange groves, nisperos, 
tall maize, sugar cane, vines, and fig-trees 
Groups of feathery palms stood from the 
lower slopes, with the blue sea beyond 
them. The verdure of the precipitous 
rocks that hedged the vale was astonish- 
ing. They were draped with vines and 
brambles, falling in long trails unbroken 
for scores of feet; crimson and yellow 
flowers bloomed in the rock-sides ; and the 
persevering “verode,” a circular evergreen, 
that seems to exist without a stem, stuck 
like a plaster to so much of the rock as was 
otherwise unappropriated. The water, that 
is the cause of the verdure, was carried 
from side to side of the valley in a thin, 
spidery aqueduct of pine-troughs, from the 
many leaks of which the lower lands enjoy 
a perpetual shower-bath. 

A g:eat rock stands by the road where 
Garaciico begins, and a crucifix surmounts 
the rock. In the contracted bay, which is 
now Garachico’s apology for a harbour, 
there is another rock rising perhaps two 
hundred feet out of the water. On this 
also a wooden cross meets the eye. Else- 
where are other crosses, scratched on the 
lava boulders which have tumbled from 
the mountain heights, or set by the sea in 
the black volcanic sand, beyond the reach 
of the tide. Thus Garachico pleads with 
Heaven that it may be spared future 
devastation. 

The Alcalde of the town told me the 
story of 1706 with as much feeling and 





precision as if he had been an interested 
witness of the wreck. He entertained me 
with Bass’s ale and biscuits of Huntley 
and Palmer; and as we sat in the shade 
on the roof of his house, with a big English 
retriever at our feet, he pointed out the 
rigid current that had sped from the 
bowels of Teide, and dispersed itself among 
the houses. Anon we visited the parochial 
church, and here was the mark, fifteen feet 
from the ground, which the lava had 
reached in its flow. In the streets are the 
shells of many fair buildings, with Corin- 
thian pillars, chiselled balconies, and dainty 
heraldic work over their deseried portals ; 
but there is nothing behind these imposing 
facades. The remains of Garachico’s “Casa 
fuerto,” or guard house, still stand by the 
sea, with two or three unlimbered guns by 
its battlements. But it is now a purpose- 
less fort, since the harbour it protected is 
gone. 

The duties of the present recalled Don 
Gregorio, the Alcalde, from his kindly 
retrospect of the past for my behoof. We 
were passing the Municipal Buildings, 
when a sound that was half-baw], and half- 
sob, came to afflict us. 

‘‘Caramba!” ejaculated Don Gregorio, 
taking his cigar from his lips. ‘ What's 
that?” And ke looked down at his dog 
with such an expression of uncertaiaty, 
that the animal barked from sympathy. 
** Ab, I remember,” he added, with a smile, 
and « shrug of the shoulders. 

Calling to a slipshod man, he sent him 
to the town-clerk for a key. We then 
proceeded into an overgrown garden of 
the inner courtyard of a deserted monastic 
building, and, using the key, Don Gregorio 
exposed a little space of grassy ground, 
with a stone seat in a corner, and a 
wailing, red-faced woman sitting on the 
seat. No sooner did we appear, than the 
woman went to the Alcalde’s knees, and 
entreated him tearfully with a torrent of 
words. 

“Oh no! she is not so very bad,” said 
Don Gregorio to me. Then to the sup- 
pliant: “Get up, woman, and go to 
your home!” This, with many bene- 
dictory appeals to the Virgin, the woman 
did not delay to do, taking with her a 
crust of bread that had lain among the 
grass. She was the sole prisoner in the 
prison of Garachico; and Don Gregorio 
had but yesterday sentenced her to 
three days’ incarceration, upon bread 
and water, for being drunk and dis- 
orderly, 
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THE AGONY COLUMN. 

Ir there are any mysteries still left in 
this humdrum world, we may find them 
perhaps not very far from home. Every 
now and then some startling occurrence 
finds its way into the newspapers; and 
presently there is lifted a corner of the 
veil that conceals the secret springs and 
hidden motives of human _ existence. 
Generally the revelation is painful. If 
people shrink from the light, it is mostly 
because their deeds are of a nature that 
general opinion stigmatises as evil. There 
are, indeed, some natures furtive and 
secretive, who delight to envelope them- 
selves and their surroundings with an at- 
mosphere of mystery, and accompany the 
most innocent and even laudable acts with 
all kinds of precautions, There are others 
whom circumstances, or natural inclina- 
tions, have brought into a double state of 
existence; and still more numerous are the 
class who seek to hide something discredit- 
able in their past lives by concealing all 
traces of their former career. 

But whatever the motive for concealment 
or mystery, there generally exists a desire 
and necessity for communicating with 
former friends and associates, and no safer 
and readier means exist than the advertise- 
ment columns of the daily papers. And 
in most of these the class of mysterious 
announcements has a column apart from 
ordinary advertisements—a special corner 
to which those interested naturally turn. 
For many years the second column of the 
Times was the great medium for this kind 
of correspondence, and in many cases 
publicity was evaded by the use of a pre- 
arranged cipher. But there are so many 
skilled eryptogrammatists abroad, who are 
'| ready to pounce upon and decipher any- 
\| thing of the kind, however skilfully formed 
the cipher may be, that this kind of cor- 
respondence seems to have gone out of use. 
And now if we seek to take a represen- 
tative sample of what is going on in the 
way of mystery and agony, we shall rather 
tura to the columns of one of the popular 
and enormously-circulated daily journals, 
than to the ancient leviathan of the 

press. 
|| | And a casual glance, even, shows that to 
the people of mystery mentioned above we 
must add a very strong contingent of 
lovers, On the first day of the year the 
agony column is swollen to double its 
ordinary size, by greetings from those who, 
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it seems, have no other means of com- 
municating with the beloved ones : 

“Greetings to my own darling Lucy. 
Impossible to meet. But every happiness 
possible for the New Year!” 

And with such good wishes, which have a 
certain pathetic interest about them--as of 
words of love exchanged through impas- 
sable prison barriers—are mingled notifica- 
tions of a less fervid character : 

“The gentleman who saved a lady from 
an omnibus accident in Oxford Street is 
sincerely thanked.” 

That is all. But you wonder if the 
gallant rescuer of possible youth and beauty 
will think of looking in the agony column 
for his meed of thanks, and will duly 
acknowledge them. There is no further 
advertisement in this series, so the pro- 
bability is that the gentleman in question 
was never enlightened on the subject. 

But there is another class of people 
strongly interested in the agony column— 
those who hope for windfalls, who dream 
about legacies, and read with eager belief 
the stories of people who have suddenly 
tumbled into large fortunes. Here, if 
anywhere, may one day appear the an- 
nouncement : 

“Heirs at law wanted to the estate of 
William Sykes, formerly of Bethnal Green 
and the New Cut, Lambeth.” 

Some there are, too eager to wait till 
they are asked for. For instance : 

“Heirs of Mary Twankey.—J. Twankey 
will thank the gentlemen who were making 
enquiries about such to communicate with 
him.” 

Sometimes there is an enquiry of the 
stereotyped form : 

“John Brown, formerly of Brixton, is 
requested to communicate with Blank, 
Solicitor, of Lincoln’s Inn, where he will 
hear of something to his advantage.” 

This means a legacy, no doubt ; but the 
concluding phrase recalls memories of 
the famous Joseph Ady — famous half a 
century ago as a cunning extractor of 
guineas from the pockets of simple folk ; 
the “something to their advantage ” pro- 
vided by the artful Joseph proving to be, 
perhaps, a tract on domestic economy, or 
something equally disappointing. 

Heading the column of agony are usually 
to be found the advertisements of “Enquiry 
Offices” and ‘“ Next-of-Kin Offices.” For 
it is a recognised business, that of search- 
ing all the newspapers as they appear, and 
extracting and indexing any names that 
may be advertised for, as well as the 
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names of those who in any way appear 
entitled to receive money. Naturally, 
these agents demand a fee before they 
communicate the result of their searches 
to any who may fancy they have “ money 
coming to them ;” and as the blanks are 
many and the prizes few, the result is often 
disappointing. 

But should you attempt a search on 
your own account, you will probably soon 
acknowledge that the business is so emi- 
nently disagreeable that it ought to be 
well rewarded, Even to glance through a 
single column of a daily paper's issue for a 
whole year proves exceedingly irksome. 
Suppose that resort is made to the News- 
paper Room of the British Museum, This 
is an offset of the general reading-room of 
the Museum, and is open to those who 
are provided with Readers’ tickets ; but it 
is situated in a new wing of the building, 
and you pass through the public rooms 
containing the King’s and the Greville 
Libraries. Then you pass through a kind 
of catacomb, where all the dead newspapers 
are interred, and honeycombed with iron 
presses containing the newspaper literature 
of a century or more. Then the Newspaper 
Room itself is reached—a_businesslike- 
looking chamber, with plenty of desks and 
tables, and lined with presses containing 
Parliamentary papers of all kinds in their 
sombre bindings—the Blue Books of the 
past, which, by the way, often contain 
much lighter and pleasanter reading than 
their outward appearance gives promise of. 
The searcher’s wants are made known on a 
printed ticket, and presently a small wag- 
gon is drawn up to the desk containing 
three or four bulky volumes, which are, 
after all, only the year’s issue of the daily 
journal required. Now, if you are a prac- 
tical searcher, you will verify the contents 
of your volumes, for there is no absolute 
certainty that the collection is complete. 
There are the lost and missing here as 
well as in other walks of life, and the one 
missing paper may contain the very in- 
formation you are in search of. 

But for our present purpose such pre- 
cautions may be dispensed with. Let us 
take our columns as they come, dive into 
their contents, and bring to the surface 
such waifs and strays as may be readily 
grasped. First of all may be noticed a 
curious ebb and flow of advertisements 
such as we are in search of. Sometimes 
half a column will be filled with more or 
less enigmatic announcements. Again, 
they shrink to nothing, or are only re- 





presented by such commonplace things as, 
*‘ Dog lost,” or “ Five pounds reward for a 
lost signet ring.” Once the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer heads the column, with an 
acknowledgement of conscience money duly 
received for Income Tax. Sometimes the 
secretary of a hospital returns thanks for 
an anonymous donation. Then we are 
among the lovers again. 

Maud is called upon most earnestly, and 
begged to respond more fervently, with 
allusions to former vows and mutual pledges 
in the days not long ago, when Alfred was 
all in all to his beloved. Maud is evidently 
cooling fast, for no answering billet appears, 
and after another frenzied appeal, poor 
Alfred seems to sink beneath his woes. 
For Maud is again addressed, but from a 
bed of sickness ; he is lying ill of small- 
pox at No, 3, Surley Terrace, dying and 
penniless—he has credit with an advertising 
agent apparently—will she not come to 
him? But here in his despair, Alfred has 
* put his foot into it.” Not Maud appears 
to him, but an infuriated landlady, who 
has chanced to see her house thus connected 
with infection. ‘“ What! you are ill with 
small-pox, and at my respectable lodgings, 
that will be ruinated with your aspersions |” 
We may fancy that Alfred’s lot is nota 
happy one for the next few days, and 
finally there appears, as an advertisement, a 
humble apology. Alfred’s disorder was not 
small-pox, the house, No. 3, Surley Terrace, 
has a clean bill of health, and he humbly 
apologises for the slur cast upon this most 
respectable house. 

Another unlucky advertiser appears to 
be the father of a family, who for some 
reason is banished from the domestic 
hearth, and who, in a spirit of Christian 
forgiveness, addresses each of his daughters 
on the eve of her birthday, wishing her 
many happy returns of the day. An un- 
happy old King Lear, his daughters have 
refused to see him, “ which appears strange, 
for you were always fond of your father.” 
Strange, but nevertheless true, for the 
parent’s occasional shots at his several 
daughters meet with no response. 

But we fall suddenly and hopelessly into 
amaze of mystery and romance, such as 
even a hardened writer of fiction could 
hardly venture upon, when we come upon 
an urgent advertisement for a ‘‘ young lady 
missing, with a coronet on her linen, and 
a cross tattoo’d on her right leg.” But 
this is not the only attempt at personal 
description. Somebody wants the certifi- 
cate of marriage of a couple, name un- 
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known, but the gentleman tall and sallow, 
with a moustache, and about thirty-five 
years of age, while the bride was small and 
fair, with pink cheeks and blue eyes. 

It is disappointing not to come upon 
more advertisements of “Heirs at law 
wanted,” with suggestions of possible wealth 
to be attained should you turn ont to be 
really the next-of-kin of John Noggins, 
intestate. It is more common to find a 
reward offered for a missing will which 
some person, with something to bequeath, 
is supposed to have made at some unknown 
period. And sometimes it is not the will 
that is missing, but the very corpus of the 
estate. Here is one who had all the credit 
of being rich, and all the family affection 
that naturally followed, and yet he dies 
and leaves behind not a scrap of evidence 
that he was anything but a pauper: no 
deeds, bonds, mortgages, coupons, nothing ; 
hut there is the possible chance that he has 
deposited all such things with some un- 
known but trusty friend, who is requested 
to communicate with So-and-so, 

There is doubtless the probability that 
many of our advertisements are not exactly 
what they seem. for instance, here is 
one: “A, B.—Come home. Your mother 
is dying.” What a shock for the prodigal 
son, whose misdeeds have, perhaps, 
shortened his mother’s days, and yet whose 
one redeeming point is his filial affection ! 
But how if detectives surround the 
maternal home, and the sad summons be 
only a ruse of the officers of the law to 
bring A. B. within their clutches ? 

And some of the most harmless-looking 
advertisements may contain perilous matter 
after all. Some years ago an advertise- 
ment appeared purporting to come from 
one engaged in a scientific experiment, 
who desired the assistance of some student 
skilled in medicine. The experiment 
turned out to be, ‘‘ How to get rid of life 
in the easiest manner, without exciting 
suspicion.” The advertiser was a woman 
still young, who was tired of life and 
desired to escaps from it without fuss or 


'| scandal, and the advertisement brought 


her just the man she wanted, who entered 
into her plans with zest, and was fall of 


| ingenious devices to enable his patient to 


get rid of life and at the same time provide 


|| her benefactor with a substantial reward. 
|| All this was discussed in correspondence 
'| that was addressed to initials at a Post 
|| Office, and the circumstance that one 


| letter was unclaimed and opened at 
| the Dead Letter Office, brought the 





correspondents under the notice of the 
police. 

Here is another advertisement which may 
have some hidden meaning, but which on 
the surface can be only ascribed to pure 
benevolence : “ Will the man who travelled 
with his wifeand nine children, a tool basket 
and a bundle, between Stepney and Barking, 
in a third-class carriage on Tuesday last, 
send his address to A. B. of C. D., when he 
may hear of something to his advantage.” 
Of a like personal character is a succeeding 
announcement: ‘The gentleman who 
bowed to a lady in Regent Street yesterday 
is requested to accept the lady’s apologies 
for not acknowledging his salute.” The 
slight was mortifying, no doubt, but who, 
having encountered it, would think of look- 
ing to the agony column for explanation ? 

Of a like apologetic character, but mixed 
with more serious iaterest, is the following : 
“* Your wife died two years ago!’ The 
gentleman who was thus addressed by a 
stranger in Piccadilly towards the end of 
September last, apologises for the manner 
in which he received the information, and 
will give three pounds to have the fact 
verified.” Apparently the brusque but 
well-informed stranger was not a reader of 
the agony column, for some days after- 
wards, the advertisement is repeated and 
the reward is raised to five pounds. 

Again, there is an official announcement 
from the Island of Jersey. A woman has 
died there suddenly, and there is no clue 
to her identity, although she is known 
to have passed under various pseudonyms, 
a list of which is given. Nota poor woman 
either, but one with jewels, and gold, and 
perhaps also bonds and coupons “to 
hearer.” She is known to have frequented 
foreign watering places of the highest class, 
but no one knows anything definite about 
her, and if any heirs of hers are in exist- 
ence, they must apply to the Viscount of 
Jersey. 

Among announcements of a somewhat 
gloomy nature, come the chirpings of lovers 
again, sometimes pleasant and harmless 
enough : “ Dear Gus, don’t come; governor 
turned queer. Shall ever love you. Ta, 
ta!” Sunny Face writes to Will, in full 
assurance of mutual constancy.” ‘ Hero 
assures Leander that every thought and 
wish of his are echoed.” ‘ Little one” is 
told that some one is very unhappy about 
her. All this seems cheerful and harmless 
enough—the excusable circumvention of 
stern parents and jealous guardians, But 
a more gloomy note is struck at times. 
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The primrose path ends often enough in the 
gloomy abyss: ‘‘ How I dread the future ! 
Have you no comfort for me?” Is this 
not the appeal of some poor heart-stricken 
creature? And there are the more material 
woes of abandonment and neglect: “ Why 
do you not write? Everything is gone. 
The bailiff’s in the house; to-morrow we 
are in the streets.” Many are the appeals 
of this kind that meet the eye in searching 
the agony column, while grateful acknow- 
ledgements of seasonable help and succour, 
although not entirely wanting, are still 
comparatively rare. 

Finally, it is as well to remark that 
although the various advertisements quoted 
have all been drawn from a year’s issue of 
a leading daily journal, yet that names and 
places, where given, are in every case 
fictitious. 





THROUGH GATES OF GOLD. 
CHAPTER I. 


THE Lady Betty was swearing. She 
was not drunk, however. Under the 
present conditions reigning at the fort, it 
would have been difficult to have attained 
to any such indulgence of body and mind, 
For there was little left to drink ; still less 
to eat ; while desperate anxiety darkened 
every face, and the shadow of death loomed 
close at hand. Yet, black as matters looked, 
with hundreds of Indians infuriated with 
blood-thirst, closing them in on all sides, 
with only a dozen men to hold the fort 
and protect the two women shut up there 
with them, with ammunition running 
short, with food and water distributed on 
principles of the strictest economy, with a 
blazing sun overhead to add to the torture 
of the long hours with their ceaseless dread 
and expectation, with no prospect but 
death at the hands of a cruel, merciless 
foe ; yet The Lady Betty was not swearing 
at the present conditions of her existence, 
but at the one other woman shut up with 
her in that besieged fort. 

It would have been difficult to say, 
looking at her now as she stood within 
the stockade, drawn back into the door- 
way of one of the buildings, to avoid 
meeting the other woman who had just 
passed by, why she had ever gained the title 
of The Lady Betty.” The usual tawdry 
finery, with which she delighted to adorn 
herself, was faded, torn, and dirty ; there 
being no opportunities in that doomed out- 
of-the-world fort, peopled only by that 


A S1uRY IN THREE CHAPTERS. 





handful of desperate men, for repairing 
deficiencies of toilette. There was no 
dignity in the reckless abandonment of 
herself to the low, vulgar passions that con- 
vulsed her. The coarse beauty of her 
face was disfigured by hate, rage, and 
desire of revenge. 

But some one in her past had given her 
the nickname, and it had stuck to her 
ever since. She had been little more than 
a child then; she was but just a woman 
now, a year or two still off thirty ; but the 
years through which that name had clung 
to her might have reckoned as a century, 
if their experience of reckless life were 
measured instead of time. The Lady 
Betty had enjoyed herself after her own 
fashion. 

But this afternoon, in a vague, dumb 
way, as some maddened, pain - tortured 
brute might resent the agony of the lash, 
brought on itself by its own ungoverned 
passions, she felt that those years of reck- 
less folly had brovght their own punish- 
ment, 

Until a fortnight ago—when this girl 
with her father had been rescued, and 
brought into the fort under a hailstorm of 
bullets, which had cost the lives of three 
of the garrison, who had made a sortie to 
save the strangers—The Lady Betty and 
“the boys” had been the best of friends, 
She had shouldered her rifle, side by side, 
with them. She had taken her share in 
the watches ; she had eaten, lived, laughed 
with them, fearless as they of the death 
that threatened them. Now all this was 
changed. Though The Lady Betty, even 
thinking over it calmly, which she never 
did—the very thought of these two 
strangers, whose advent in the fort had 
been baptized by the loss of three of the 
bravest and brightest of the boys, filling 
her with rage—eould hardly have defined 
the change, or how it first began. 

The boys were never unkind to her. 
She knew that they went on short rations, 
so that she, as well as that girl-stranger, 
should have more. But this knowledge 
only made her more furious. Had not she 
been a good comrade with them? She did 
not want them to.shorten their allowance 
for her, as they did for that delicate, pale- 
faced girl, who scarcély knew one end of a 
gun from the other—at least, she did not 
when she came. Now she could handle 
and load one; Sorry Carew had taught 
her. The Lady Batty set her teeth, as sie 
remembered watching the lessons the girl 
had begged for. All the boys had wanted 
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to teach her. But it was Sorry Carew 
who had given the lesson. As The Lady 
Betty remembered the look on his hand- 
some face as he stood by her, showing her 
how to handle his rifle, she drew in her 
breath with a sharp, short sob, as if that 
first shot fired by the girl had gone through 
her own heart. 

Bat though the boys were as good to 
her, in their rough, familiar way, as they 
had always been, something seemed to 
have come between them and her. They 
were no longer so recklessly cheerful in 
her society. When she swore, they seemed 
always afraid that that girl would hear her. 
They evidently preferred now to keep 
their lives to themselves, aud desired her 
to do the same. 

The old happy-go-lucky familiarity in 
which, if there were no respect, there 
was no troublesome question of etiquette, 
had vanished. This invisible, though 
perfectly tangible barrier, against which 
she fretted and raged, was impassable. 
Once when she had broken out, and 
stormed at, and reproached and cursed 
one of the men, asking why they all kept 
so aloof from her, he had looked per- 
plexed for a moment or two, and then 
answered her : 

* Wa’al, I guess we don’t forgit as how 
you're game,” he said, awkwardly, and 
doubtfully ; “but you see you're a woman, 


and so’s she.” 
Ah! that “she.” How she hated her! 
The boys only 
thought of her now. They would have 
laid themselves down for her to walk over, 
To get a word or a smile from her they 
would have gone to their death. It 


| was for her they had given up cursing, 
‘| gambling, and The Lady Betty. Poor 
|| Lady Betty !—it was hard. She who had 
| shared their perils, as 
'| pleasures, to be put aside for this pale, 
| quiet-faced girl, who had been a total 
'| stranger to their lives a fortnight before. 
| They were ashamed of her, too, 
‘| not care to see her near that proud-eyed 
| girl They were uneasy if she joined 


well as their 


They did 


The girl’s father 
He would 
take the girl away when she drew near 


them in her presence. 


|| them; he would look as if he feared 
|| pollution for his beloved, spotless daughter 
| from the very touch of The Lady Betty’s 
| garment, 


At first The Lady Betty had 
defied him, as she had defied the boys 


| and forced herself upon them, and taken 
|| & pleasure in startling that delicate piece 





of goods with her reckless oath-garnished 
talk. She took a malevolent pleasure in 
arousing that frightened, shrinking, wou- 
dering disgust on the lovely face that had 
so bewitched the boys. 

But even she had, at last, been cowed 
by the stern coldness and contempt of Mr. 
Gresham as he turned away with his 
daughter, and now she avoided them, 
too. Was it only the scorn and icy hard- 
ness of the father which had cowed her? 
Was not there something in the pitiful, 
shrinking eyes of the pure girl which—— 
but no! The Lady Betty only broke into 
more furious rage when she thought of 
this, That that girl should master her! 
The rage that desperately defied the 
thought was full on her at this instant, 
as Miriam Gresham went by with 
Sorry Carew. She hissed out a curse 
after them, The young man heard it; his 
face grew white to the lips. He did not 
look at his companion ; but he knew bow 
the delicate skin had flushed scarlet and 
then paled beneath the gratuitous insult, 
and his eyes blazed with fury against the 
woman who had dared so to hurt her. Yet 
there had been a yesterday, when his eyes 
had glowed with a different light as they 
looked on that woman, and it was the 
remembrance of that past which touched, 
with its chill hand of fear, his heart 
to-day. 

They did not speak till they reached 
that part of the low wood buildings in 
which rooms had been given her and her 
father. It was Miriam who broke the 
awkward silence. 

“Why does she hate me so?” she asked, 
looking up at him with eyes still bright 
with her hurt. ‘It seems hard, when she 
and I are the only women here—and when 
to-morrow we may be dead.” 

Her voice caught, and fell into lower 
tones, 

They had not told her what manner of 
woman The Lady Betty was. She thought 
her coarse, vulgar, insolent, foul-mouthed, 
but she believed her honest. Her father 
and the other men had kept up the de- 
lusion, sprung like an angel’s fancy from 
her own pure soul. 

“You must not mind her,” said Sorry 
Carew, awkwardly, remembering her faith. 
“She’s brave and she’s true. She has 
faced death with us, and——” he stopped 
short. As he looked into the girl’s sweet, 
half-indignant, half-pained eyes, he felt it 
sacrilege to even speak of The Lady Betty’s 
good qualities. Poor Lady Betty ! 
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“T don’t mind her!” a little pettishly. 
She had herself discovered some beauty in 
The Lady Betty, and she remembered that 
fact now, as she listened to Sorry Carew’s 
praises, and saw how his handsome face 
flashed as he stammered and hroke down. 

“‘T daresay he thinks her lovely, dressed 
up in that tawdry, dirty finery!” she 
thought. And then she remembered how 
near death was, and her heart grew tender 
and true again, under the chastening 
thought. 

* Oh, how wicked I am, Mr. Carew!” 
she exclaimed, her eyes filling with pitying, 
remorseful tears. ‘Tell her not to hate 
meso! Tell her we ought rather to love 
each other!” And she ran into the house, 
shutting the door between her and the 
young man. He stood there aghast, dis- 
mayed, bewildered at her tears, at her 
passionate self-accusation to which he had 
no clue; his mind refusing any possibility 
of there being the simplest flaw in her 
goodness and sweetness. And her mes- 
sage to The Lady Betty filled him with 
consternation and despair for himself, 
passionate wonder and admiration for the 
sender, and shame and angry remorse for 
The Lady Betty. 


CHAPTER II, 


But each hour brought the doom of 
that little fort, so splendidly held for so 
long, nearer. Daring, coolness, endurance, 
the simple self-sacrifice and unselfishness 
of these dozen men, who had become so 
many heroes, were to be all of no avail. 

That same night another council of war 
was held. The Indians would not stay 
inactive much longer; the only wonder 
was that they had kept quiet so long. If 
they had continued the active attack first 
made, the ammunition of the fort would 
long ago have been expended. But their 
inaction gave no ease. It would only bea 
prelude to worse devilries, Some of the men 
there, worn out with the ceaseless watch- 
ing, the intolerable heat, the insufficient 
food, and the terrible anxiety, would have 
preferred the rush and shock of a desperate 
charge, and then have had it all over, 
meeting death as an honourable friend. 
But there were the women to be thought 
of. Already, gloomy shadows darkened 
the men’s eyes as they looked at the beauti- 
ful girl. By what dreadful means must 
she be delivered from the hands of those 
devils? But the girl had already decided 
for herself. 





“You will know what to do for ms, 
father, when the time comes,” she said to 
him quietly one night, as she bade him 
*QGood-night ” in the starlight. He 
caught her close to him, and kissed her 
without a word; but she knew that he 
understood. The men sat late discussing 
the situation. 

If only Colonel Shaw, who must have 
reached by this time Fort James, could 
hear of their position, he would hasten to 
their assistance. Provisions would hold 
out — dividing them into the smallest 
portions sufficient to keep them alive— 
for another four days ; ammunition, if 
the Indians proved troublesome, half that 
time. But who was to go and hasten 
Shaw’s advance ? 

It was certain death to leave the fort. 
Not that any of the boys troubled about 
that, as he, personally, was concerned. 
Bat the loss of each life made the chance 
of the rest less. And “the rest” always 
now meant the women, in the men’s 
thoughts. Besides, the discovery of au 
attempt to leave the fort for aid would, 
to a certainty, precipitate the plans of the 
Indians, Shaw would surely soon hear of 
the enemies’ force concentrated at Fort 
Baff, and advance rapidly to their rescue. 
There was nothing to do but wait for him. 
Not that even this hope of his arrival 
brightened their prospects. Each man 
knew—though he did not say it—that it 
was far more than probable that the 
instant the Indian scouts discovered the 
approach of the soldiers, their doom would 
be sealed. The Indians would fire the 
fort and massacre its defenders long before 
Shaw could reach them. Nothing but the 
most subtle tactics on Shaw’s side, to dis- 
guise his movements, could prevent the 
catastrophe. If only a messenger could 
reach him to acquaint him with all the 
difficulties of the situation ! 

The men separated, some to sleep, 
some to keep up the ceaseless, harassing 
watch, without having been able to decide 
upon anything better than to wait. 

The next day dawned. There were signs 
of activity once more among the Indians. 
They rode out singly, or in bodies, from 
their places of shelter, pointing and ges- 
ticulating in enraged derision, towards the 
fort; breaking out into wild war-whoops, 
which curdled the blood in the girl’s veins. 
Shots were fired, too, which the men in 
the fort, though burning to avenge each 
one with a dozen, dared not return, for 
not a bullet could be wasted. They would 
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need them all for the last struggle. The 
women—or rather Miriam, for The Lady 
Betty had scouted, in savage mockery, the 
idea—had been kept inside the building 
to be out of the way of the shots. The 
long, weary day passed, the afternoon 
waned, Miriam, rebelling against her 
captivity, ventured to disobey orders, As 
she stepped outside she caught sight of 
The Lady Betty disappearing into a small 
shanty, built on rising ground at the other 
end of the stockade. She looked about 
her; none of the boys were near. A 
sudden impulse—for which the girl could 
never account, unless it were a simple 
womanly desire for the sympathy of her 
own sex at this supreme moment of peril— 
made her run across the space between 
the building she occupied and the shanty. 
She reached the door, which The Lady 
Betty had left ajar. The girl called her 
softly. There was no answer, and, pushing 
the door open, Miriam looked in. There 
was a square opening for a window at the 
end of the room, and through this opening 
poured the golden light of the western 
sun. It rolled in waves of dszzling radiance 
into the room, and, in the midst of it, 
bathing her as in a sea of fiery light, 
stood, rigid, still, gazing through the 
opening, The Lady Betty. She seemed 
to be seeing a vision, so pale was her face, 
so staring and fixed her eyes. 

The girl spoke again gently, but the 
woman did not stir, and Miriam, stepping 
half-fearfully, for she did not know how 
she would be received, went up to her. 
But as she reached the woman’s side, and 
instinctively followed the gaze of her rapt 
eyes, an exclamation of awed delight and 
wonder broke from her lips. 

Through a break of the wood-lined 
hills, facing the window, the sun was 
setting in a perfect glory of red and gold. 
The whole horizon, narrowed to them 
by those hills, seemed a sea of fire, which 
stretched on in liquid, quivering waves of 
light from heaven to them, as they stood 
on the earth. And as the girl looked, she 
forgot the hideous cries, and the whizzing 
shot, and the horrors that, to them, must 
—_ on death ; and a great peace fell on 

er. 

“Tt is like the golden gates of Heaven !” 
she cried under her breath, ‘And we 
shall pass through them, and then the 
sorrow and the sighing will seem so short, 
for they will be no more !” 

She was not conscious of speaking aloud. 
The Lady Betty started ; a shudder—was it 





of hate and rage, or of a spiritual dread of 
the mystery of death ?—shook her from 
head to foot. 

She turned sharply, staring stupidly for 
a second at Miriam, her eyes blinded with 
the radiance into which she had been 
gazing. Then as she understood who had 
spoken, her eyes blazed, and she flung out 
her hands as if to dash the girl aside. 

“Git!” she cried, in a hoarse, choked 
voice, “ you shan’t take this from me, 
too!” 

Bat Miriam caught at her hands. 

“Oh, don’t let us quarrel!” she cried 
with a half sob. ‘Be my friend! How 
can we go through the golden gates with 
hate between us !” 

The woman broke into a reckless, jeering 
laugh, whose bitterness appalled the girl. 

*T’ve heard on them golden gates! I 
reckon ez now, they ain’t fur sich ez 
me. Only for fine folks ez you!” 

“Oh!” cried the girl. ‘“ What makes 
you so hard? If I have done you any 
wrong without knowing, forgive me; and 
take my hand.” 

But The Lady Betty struck it from her 
with such savage force, that the delicate 
fingers were bruised, and a faint cry of 
pain was forced from the girl. An impre- 
cation broke on the air, and Sorry Carew, 
who had reached the doorway just in time 
to see the blow, sprang forward, and caught 
the poor little wounded hand in his, 

“Come away!” he cried, hoarsely, to the 
trembling girl, “It is not fit that you 
should be here. Stand back!” He made 
a fierce gesture to The Lady Butty. 

She fell back, mastered by the look in 
his eyes, and the merciless gesture. But 
she could not get out of the light that 
was now filling the cabin. 

But the meaning of the woman’s dread- 
fal recklessness, of the man’s gesture, broke 
in some strange way—for she had had, in 
her protected schoolgirl existence, no know- 
ledge of the evil of life—on the girl’s under- 
standing. Shedrewher hand from the young 
man’s grasp, and ran over to where the 
unhappy woman stood scowling and cower- 
ing in the corner of the light-filled room. 

‘‘See!” she cried, her sweet voice un- 
steady, and strained with the passion of 
infinite pity, that swept as a wave over her 
heart, and which made it seem as if that 
knowledge must have come direct from 
heaven itself. You cannot get out of 
the light! It is because the golden gates 
are open so wide—so wide that there is 
room for you to enter as well as me.” 
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And then she fled from the room, and 
the young man did not dare protect her 
any more. 

He went out into the air with a look 
on his face which had never been there 
before. 

And there was no sound left in the 
room, save the wild choking sobs of the 
woman, who had flung herself down in the 
dust, with the red light streaming full 
upon her, 


CHAPTER III, 


Ir was midnight. There was no moon; 
but the night was luminous with the star- 
light ; and The Lady Betty, creeping like a 
' gliding shadow from the shanty to the 
building where Miriam slept, muttered an 
oath, which she choked immediately, then 
glanced round with a fierce, half-shamefaced 
expression, as if defying any one who 
might have overheard the suppression, to 
prove that she was growing more virtuous. 

But even this faint light angered her, 
for she did not want any one to see her. 
Since his arrival at the fort, Mr. Gresham 
had taken his share in all the duties of 
their situation, and at this moment he was 
sharing the watch with some of the others. 
The Lady Betty knew this, and pushed 
open the outer door of the building, know- 
ing that there was no chance of meeting 
him. Miriam slept io an inner room, and 
to this, with her swift, steady feet, The 
Lady Betty crept. The girl lay fast asleep 
in the starlight, shining through a window 
over her head. The woman with her 
eager, bloodshot eyes, stood gazing down 
upon her, with a look in which fierce 
despair, jealousy, and rage, struggled with 
gratitude and awe. How peaceful and 
beautiful she looked! The angels that 
went in and out of those golden gates, 
must be like her. She sank down on 
her knees by the bedside, with a sharp 
cry, Miriam sprang up, her heart beating 
till she was nearly suffocated, from the 
suddenness of the awaking, her eyes fall 
of anguished fear. Were the Indians 
here at last! Then her eyes fell on the 
woman, and a different fear seizod her. 
From the exaltation of that infinite pity, 
a reaction had set in. She was not an 
angel—only a woman. Young, intolerant, 
as all youth, strong in its own purity, 
always is. That afternoon she had been 
inspired ; raised to her highest level— 
perhaps above it—for she had still much to 
learn by endurance and suffering. Since 





that supreme moment, she had had time 
to think, and her horror, her bitter scorn 
of the sin, had overwhelmed her pity for 
the sinner, 

“What do you want?” she asked, her 
voice cold, unsteady with her fear and 
dislike. 

“I reckon ez how I jess kem to ask you 
a question,” said The Lady Betty in a hard 
voice, but it was no longer bitter or reck- 
less, though she felt to the quick the 


change in the girl, who sat up with the 


starlight shining on her white, proud face, 


‘Tt mayn’t be ez what you'd like to answer, || 
The Red Skins is |, 
Do you love | 


But I ain’t foolin’. 
sorter too close for thet. 
Sorry Carew ?” 


Miriam stared at her speechless, a rush | 
of scarlet blood staining her face, throat, | 


and even ears, She was revolted, shamed, 


enraged, half stunned with the shock of | 
the question. Every nerve in her quivered | 
It was as if a rude, brutal hand, | 
had suddenly rent aside the veil that | 


with it. 





sheltered the modesty and delicacy of her | 


maiden heart. 
Love! 


What was it to her still, but a 


vague, beautiful fancy, scarcely breathed yet |, 


to herself. 
this woman should dare——! 
Betty stumbled to her feet. 
girl’s silence of intolerable humiliation, for 
an answer in the affirmative. Such a 
phase of feeling torturing the girl, was 
incomprehensible to her—wasted and de- 
graded as all her own finest instincts of 
womanhood were. For one second, a sense 
of her own sacrifice—a bitter, wild rebellion 
against its need—a dreary consciousness 
of her miserable, empty life, fell on her, 
and it seemed impossible. In some vague 
way, she felt, too, in her soul, that this 
love of hers for Carew had been the one 
redeeming feature in her own lost woman- 
hood. It had been true. He had soon 
tired of her, and she had accepted her 
desertion with an outward philosophy, 
which had hidden the deepest wound her 
heart had ever known. ‘The one thing 
that had kept up her courage to play her 
part, was a wild, desperate hope that one 
day he might return to her. Now wasshe 
to kill even that hope? And upon her, as 
upon Miriam that afternoon, a great in- 
spiration fell. She suddenly understood 
the girl. She was great to love and hate 
as well as to pity. She felt certain that if 
she gave her one hint of the past between 
herself and Carew, the girl would scorn 
him with the whole force of her untried, 


And now that this woman— | 
The Lady | 
She took the | 
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undisciplined nature. A great and fear- 
ful temptation convulsed The Lady Betty 
with such a storm of despair, agony, 
longing, that she dug her nails into her 
palms not to cry out the words. And 
then suddenly upon her poor storm-racked 
soul, there seemed to shine that golden 
light of the afternoon, and she remembered 
how this girl had come to her in it, and 
touched her with her pure hands, and 
begged her, The Lady Betty, to enter those 
golden gates, side by side, with her ! 

“I reckon ez now I'll try and get 
through them golden gates,” she said, in a 
faint, broken voice, with a strange little 
smile flickering across her lips. 

She was gone before the girl could 
speak, or had even understood. 

The Lady Betty glided back to her own 
quarters, where she hastily made a few pre- 
parations, Fort James, which Shaw was 
supposed to have reached by this time, 
was full seventy miles away. She had 
made up her mind to be the messenger to 
him. She had assisted at that conference 
the night before, and knew how desperate 
matters were. She knew, too, every peril 
that would beset her. The country be- 
tween this and Fort James was swarming 
with Indians. She would carry her life in 
her hand; but she did not think of that, 
she was only a woman, and her loss would 


be nothing. But her loss might entail the 


death of the others. She knew as well as 
the boys that she must not be discovered. 
How to elude those vigilant foes? But 
she had spent all her childhood among a 
tribe of Indians, and was as subtle and as 
learned in their craft and stratagems as 
themselves. She must go on foot. She 
would not risk the boys discovering her 
plans, by taking a horse ; besides, she 
could, on foot, conceal herself better. 
Greater safety would counterbalance the 
greater speed. She would take little am- 
munition, for not a shot could be well 
spared ; but then—save a bullet for her- 
self, if she were caught—she would need 
none. She had not to fight, but over- 
match her foes by cunning. She would 
even take no food, for those left behind 
would need every mouthful. 

And now to leave the fort. The boys 
must not know till she was gone. A great 
desire to take one last look at Sorry Carew, 
who had just turned in and lay sleeping 
only twenty yards from her, in one of the 
out-houses, shook her cool courage. But 
she conquered. Where was the good? 
She had given him up for ever. She was 





out of the fort at last ; and now to com- 
mence that deadly task. 


At the third dawn from that night, 
about a mile, still, from Fort James, a 
woman staggered and fell at the feet of 
some of Shaw’s men. It was difficult to 
recognise her womanhood —such a dis- 
figured, dishevelled, tattered thing she 
was. Her face was crusted with dust and 
blood, for she had been severely wounded, 
her lips were black and parched, her feet 
bleeding and torn, They thought, as they 
raised her, that she was dead. Under 
the blazing sun, through the blackness of 
night ; hunted down by her bloodthirsty 
foes ; lying hidden from them for hours in 
the water, in holes in the ground ; creep- 
ing out again, to stagger on, starving, 
fainting from loss of blood, pain, and 
those awful miles upon miles of march, 
she had yet brought her message to 
Shaw. 

It was marvellous how she had done it. 
Nothing but that resolve, which grew as 
the hours went on, into almost a madness 
of desire to save Miriam and Carew, 
carried her through it all. At first she 
could force no sound from lips and throat ; 
but, at last they understood. Even now, 
she asked to go with the relieving party, 
dreading their ignorance of Indian war- 
fare, which might hurry on the catas- 
trophe. But she relapsed into uncon- 
sciousness as she spoke, and was delirious 
when she awoke again. She was tenderly 
nursed. She was the heroine of the hour 
—a fact which, when she had recovered a 
little, she resented with the whole force of 
her vocabulary. 

But the news they gave her one after- 
noon made her turn her face to the wall, 
and lie silent and still for a long time. 
Her friends were saved. She insisted 
upon getting up and going about the next 
day. Nor would she wait till the relieved 
garrison reached Fort James. 

The evening before they were to arrive, 
she left. The sun was setting across the 
level prairie as she rode out of the fort, 
and all the west was radiant with its glory. 
She turned her horse’s head towards it, 
and sat for a moment, with a wistful, rapt 
gaze in her eyes, looking straight into the 
radiance, flooding earth and sky, before 
her. 

Then she turned to the people who had 
come to see her start : 

“Tell Miriam Gresham and Sorry 
Carew ez how I’m goin’ towards them 
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golden gates—she’ll know—and I reckon 

ez how I'll never keer fur to come back.” 
And she rode away into the golden 

light. Nor did those who had once 


known her, ever see her come out of it 
again. 





PANSIE. 
A STORY IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER 


On the verandah of the Burlington 
House Hotel, at the small Colorado 
station of Montrose, on the Denver and 
Rio Grande Railroad, about three weeks 
after the events recorded in the last 
chapter, Lancelot Selfe and his pretty 
young wife, hitherto known as Pansie 
Wyman, were sitting very close to each 
other, and looking supremely happy. 

* It’s like a dream, Pansie,” said Lance- 
lot, after a pause in their talk, during 
which they gazed out into the west, where 
the sun was slowly sinking behind a bank 
of purple clouds. ‘ Three weeks ago you 
were Pansie Wyman, an obscure school- 
girl, in mortal fear of two old ladies, and 
now you're the wife of that distinguished 
young barrister, Lancelot Selfe, Esquire, 
Brick Court, Temple, free and independent 
as the wind, and P 

‘The happiest woman in the world,” 
interposed the girl. ‘ Although, mind, 
Lancy, not feeling as if I had quite shaken 
off all shackles and fear of those put in 
authority over me. Just fancy if papa 
were to turn up! I don’t know what I 
should do, Lancy.” 

“TI only wish he would turn up,” said 
her husband, ‘ Why, that’s what we've 
come here for—on purpose to meet the 
old fellow, and have it out with him. 
There’s one thing, Pansie, whatever he 
may say and do, he can’t turn you back 
again into Miss Pansie Wyman.” 

“ Yes, it’s all very well for you to treat 
it so lightly,” said Pansie. ‘“ But you don’t 
know papa. He’s perfectly terrible when 
he’s roused. I’ve seen him work himself 
into a frenzy over the mere mention of the 
Alabama; and if he knew that I’d run 
away from school to marry an English- 
map, I can’t think what he’d do.” 

“ But, my dear girl, don’t you think he 


III, 


|plans. Your father inspects this part of 
the line, doesn’t he? He goes once a week 
| with the bullion train to Frisco, and the 
|cars are generally loaded up here? Very 
well, This is his day. I want to see him, 
Get him on to talk about you without 
letting him know who I am, and gradually 
_ bring him up to the climax.’ 
| “Tf he has his six-shooter about him, I 
' believe he’d shoot you,” said Pansie. 
| Not he!” said Lancelot. ‘Men don’t 
shoot sons-in-law as if they were jack- 
rabbits.” 
| “Well, I’m all of a tremble when I 
| think of it,” said Pansie, nestling still 
closer to her husband. 

“I’m not,” said Lancelot. ‘Why should 
we be? I'm respectable; I’m not a 
pauper; and the only crimes that can be 
brought to my charge are, that I’m an 
Englishman, that I’ve torn a bird from the 
protecting wings of its aunts and school- 
mistresses, and that I’ve done another 
fellow out of his intended bride.” 

‘Well, dear, of course you know best,” 
said the girl. ‘ At the same time I’m in 
a terrible fright about it, and if anything 
was to happen to you on account of me—— 
why, Lancy! Look! Look! There he is! 
There—walking towards the depot.” 

The young man looked in the direction 
indicated by Pansie and saw a tall, military- 
looking man, enveloped in a long cloak, 
and wearing the chimney-pot hat, so dear 
to the American citizen under all circum- 
stances and at all times and places, who 
was sauntering slowly along in the direction 
of the railway station, puffing vigorously 
at a big cigar. 

“Dear me!” said Lancelot, calmly. 
‘That is a piece of good luck only to have 
arrived here three hours, and to tumble 
upon the very man we want to see I 
must go and make his acquaintance.” 

“But you won’t say anything yet, will 
you, Lancy?” urged the trembling girl. 
* You won’t let him know who you are, or 
that I am here?” 

‘No fear!” replied her husband. “ Keep 
yourself quite easy. Your father and I 
will be the best friends in the world in a 
short time.” 

So saying he went off after the Colonel, 
followed him into the station, which was a 
scene of bustle and confusion, as large 
| quantities of metal had arrived from the 
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a leisurely and dignified way for some 
time, and finally turn into the Depot 
Saloon. 

Here he joined the Colonel, and over a 
drink got into conversation with him, 

‘‘A Britisher, sir?” said the Colonel at 
length, after a survey of Lancelot’s person 
from head to foot. Lancelot admitted the 
soft impeachment. 

“Travelling around for pleasure?” con- 
tinued the Colonel. 

“Yes,” replied Lancelot. “And I’ve 
never been so surprised and delighted in 
all my life.” 

This evidently produced a favourable 
impression, as the Colonel drew himself 
up, looked as if he had personally had a 
considerable share in producing these 
gratifying sensations, and said : 

“No, of course not. If one of the 
builders of the Great Pyramid could be 
suddenly landed in our country, I reckon 
his eyes would open some, and it must be 
pretty much the same sort of feeling to 
you folks from the other side of the herring 

ond.” 

, “Oh, I don’t know about that,” said 
Lancelot, smiling, ‘We're not quite so 
behind-hand as all that, I hope.” 

“ Behind -hand—no; obstinate—yes,” 
said the Colonel. ‘‘That was a real, mean 
attitude you kept up towards the North in 
the Civil War.” 

Lancelot knew better than to engage 
the prejudiced Colonel in a political argu- 
ment, so he merely said : 

‘“ Ever been to England, sir ?” 

“No, sir, and I don’t reckon I ever 
shall,” replicd the Colonel. ‘I like you, 
sir; yes, [ like you, but I’m a frank 
man; there ain’t a franker man in the 
States, but I don’t care about your country, 
sir, and yet I’ve a daughter who is 
finishing .her education at one of your 
schools,” 

“Evidently hasn’t heard the news,” 
|| thought Lancelot, and said : 

“Indeed. May I ask whereabouts ?” 
“At Brighton, sir, in Sussex. Athen 
House, Sussex Square, that’s the locality 

replied the Colonel. 

“Then you must have a litt 
us,” said Lancelot, “to 
80 far to be educated. 

“ Respect—yes, sir; ~afféction—no, sir,” 
replied the Colonel. ‘“ What's your lotion, 
sir?” 

“Well, what you’ve got looks so good, 
I can’t do better than have the same,” 
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replied Lancelot. 


So the bar-tender mixed Lancelot a julep, 
and the conversation was renewed. 

“ Married man, sir?” asked the Colonel. 

Lancelot nodded. 

“ Wife with you?” 

Lancelot replied in the affirmative. 

* Going on with us to-night?” 

“Why, I thought this was only a bullion 
train.” 

“So it is, but we attach a car for any 
passengers that happen to be knocking 
around. It’s a good train, for it don’t stop 
between here and Salt Lake City.” 

“* At what time do you start ?” 

“ Four-thirty sharp ; awkward time for 
ladies, but it’s worth it.” 

* But isn’t it sometimes rather risky to 
travel by these trains? I mean aren’t they 
sometimes stopped and robbed ?” 

The Colonel burst into a guffaw of 
laughter which almost choked him and 
necessitated a fresh supply of julep. 

“ Well, sir, I smile,” he replied at length. 
“Because under ordinary circumstances 
that might be. But I reckon since I’ve 
been on the inspecting job, the ‘boys’ 
have kept quiet. ‘They seem to be sorter 
afraid of me. Why sir, we don’t even 
take a convoy now with the bullion train, 
and I remember when we'd as soon have 
thought of starting without a locomotive 
as without a score of soldiers armed with 
Winchesters.” 

“Well, I must of course consult my 
wife,” said Lancelot. ‘“ We were travelling 
all yesterday, and she may want a night’s 
rest. Does your daughter like school, 
sir 4” 

*‘ Yes, she does, and I reckon school’s 
making her more British than American ; 
but she’s coming home for good at Christ- 
mas, and I guess she'll have to be fixed 
with a husband,” replied the Colonel. 

‘‘ Perhaps she’s fallen in love already in 
England,” said Lancelot, laughing. 

“Not she, sir! not she!” said the 
Colone). ‘She knows better than to do 
that, sir. Besides, before she went away a 
year ago, she knew there was a spry young 
chap knocking around her, and she’s as 

as promised to him. Strange thing, 
too, you ain’t at all unlike Jem Forrest— 
that’s the gentleman’s name, You're a bit 
bigger made, that’s all. Fine girl, sir, she 
is from all accounts I hear. Here’s to her, 
and now if you reckon you'll start by the 
four-thirty, you’d best be seeing the lady ; 
tell her there ain’t any fear of robbers 
when Colonel Wyman’s on board the cars, 
and get her to sleep. I turn in on board 
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very soon, so that I shan’t see you until 
to-morrow. Good night, sir.” 

“Good night,” replied Lancelot, and he 
was about to return to the hotel), when a 
negro placed a bundle of letters in the 
Colonel’s hand, and Lancelot, urged by 
some instinct, paused under pretence of 
lighting a fresh cigar. 

The Colonel turned the letters over 
until he came to one bearing a British 
stamp. 

“Why sir,” hoe said, “if there ain’t a 
letter from the old country. Perhaps I 
can give you some news.” 

Lancelot eagerly scanned the Colonel’s 
face as the latter read the letter, and saw 
the successive expressions upon it, of sur- 
prise and indignation. 

“T hope there’s nothiog wrong, sir,” 
Lancelot ventured to remark. 

* Read that, sir,” said the Colonel in 
reply, turning away to vent his wrath in a 
torrent of the fiercest ejaculations and 
imprecations. 

Lancelot read the letter, which was from 
Miss Julia, announcing the disappearance 
of Pansie from Athena House, and, of 
course, affected the greatest surprise. 

“ What do you think of that, sir?” said 
the Colonel, returning from the exercise of 
his anathematical faculties. ‘A child, 
upon whom I have lavished all the affection 
of a fond parent, whose education and 
travelling has cost me Heaven knows 
{ how many thousand dollars, to turn against 


‘* her country, her father, and her friends, 


and run off with a good-for-nothing 
Britisher !” 

“The lady who writes does not say 
anything about his being good-for-nothing,” 
said Lancelot, in a consolatory tone. ‘Oa 
the contrary, she speaks rather well of 
him.” 

“That don’t matter worth a cent,” 
retorted the angry Colonel. “If he was 
good for anything he’d write straight to 
me and ask my permission, instead of 
taking advantage of a girl being thousands 
of miles away from home, and running 
off with her. That’s what I think about 
it, sir; and if I catch that man, ’l—— 
well, I guess it don’t do to say what I'll 
do; but somebody’ill have to put on 
mourning for him. I feel, sir, as if you 
could knock me down with a bank note, 
that I do, sir.” 

To correct which ambiguous feeling he 
was obliged to order a “ cobbler” of extra 
strength, which he took at a gulp, and 





To offer consolation under the distressing 
circumstances seemed to Lancelot to savour 
of mockery, so he listened a bit to the 
Colonel’s violent tirade against Britishers 
in general, and the robber of his daughter 
in particular, muttered a few words of 
sympathy, and, remarking that it was 
neatly eight o'clock, wished the Colonel 
“ good night,” and returned to the hotel. 


CHAPTER IV. 


LANCELOT SELFE found his wife in a 
state of eager expectation as to the resulis 
of his interview with her father, and she 
sprang up and kissed him as if he had 
returned from the jaws of death. He told 
her all that had passed between them, of 
the arrival of Aunt Julia’s letter, and its 
effect upon the Colonel; and said that if 
she did not feel too tired they would leave 
by the bullion train at half-past four in | 
the morning, and that during the journey, || 
he would declare himself to the Colonel. |, 

‘But Lancy,” said Pansie, ‘papa is || 
sure to discover me on the same train with |, 
him, Remember, cur cars here are not || 
like yours, there is no hiding away in a || 
snug little compartment to oneself.” 

“That’s all right, my darling,” said her || 
husband. “ Your father is now going to || 
turn into his car, which forms part of the 
mail car, to sleep, and he told me that we 
should not meet until to-morrow. So now | 
do you run upstairs, tell Susan to tumble || 
in for a few hours’ sleep, and do the same || 
yourself. I’m going out for a stroll, as it’s || 
euch a lovely night, and L'il have a good || 
old think over matters.” 

So Pansie left the room, and Lancelot 
went out into the moonlit street. Not | 
caring for the bustle and crowd of the 
town, he turned off near the railway 
station along a path which led away into 
the country, and soon he was in a solitary 
region, of which the silence was ouly 
broken by the plaintive cry of the whip- 
poor-will and the hum of nocturnal insects. 

He had not proceeded very far before he 
became aware that a cloaked individual, 
who had already passed him once, had re- 
passed him, and seemed to be generally 
interested in him. Although Lancelot 
knew that the old days of mining camp 
orgies and “free shoots” had passed, he 
had been warned not to go abroad un- 
armed, especially after dark, as there were 
always loafers and rowdies prowlivg 
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particular in the choice of their victims, 
So, when the mysterious individual faced 
about and approached him, he quietly 
slipped his six-shooter out of his pocket 
and advanced ready for any emergency. 

The man evidently saw the precautionary 
movement, for he held his two hands in 
the air—a familiar symbol of peaceful in- 
tentions in these parts—and said in an 
undertone : 


“All right, Captain. I was coming to 


‘| sea you. Just a word to say that the 


bullion train starts at four-thirty, and has 
on board forty thousand dollars for the 
First National Bank at Frisco. Me and 
the boys will be at the lone hut between 
Cottonwood and Cisco. The express is 
there at five after five. Old Wyman’s in 
charge, and, as we've let him sleep so long, 
there won't be much shooting. Good 
night, sir !” 

And he disappeared in the darkness 
before Lancelot could recover his astonish- 
ment or frame any sort of reply. 

Of course he grasped the situation at 
once, and saw that the man had mistaken 
him for some one else, and he turned back 
rapidly towards the station. At first he 


| thought he would go at once and inform 


the Colonel of the occurrence; but a 
happier thought struck him that if matters 
could be arranged without the knowledge 
of that official, so much the better. 

So he called on the station inspector, 
and informed him of all that had taken 
place, impressing upon him absolute secrecy 
so far as the Colonel was concerned. The 
man expressed the greatest surprise, shook 
hands heartily with Lancelot, and told him 
that everything should be in readiness, and 
that if he was going to travel by the train 
he would see some fun. , 

Then he returned to the hotel, left word 
with the porter to call him in time, and 
slipped quietly into bed without disturbing 
Pansie, who was fast asleep. At four 
o'clock they were up, and by the half-hour, 
Pansie and Susan were comfortably in- 
stalled in the sleeping-car ; and Lancelot, 
who was wide awake from excitement and 
delight, interested himself in the prepara- 
tions for departure and defence ; and the 
bullion clerk, who was in the secret, in- 
troduced Lancelot to some score of active, 
muscular, young fellows, armed with 
Remington and Winchester rifles and re- 
volvers, who were being allotted their 
positions on the train. 

All this accomplished silently and 
rapidly, the last sacks of mails were hurled 
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into the car; the conductor from sheer 
force of habit sung ont, ‘‘ All aboard ;” 
the huge bell of the engine rang out 
weirdly into the quiet night ; and they 
started. Lancelot and the bullion clerk, 
each armed with a rifle, took up their 
positions by the side of the engineer and 
the stoker in the caboose of the locomotive, 
whence they could see all that might 
happen, and direct operations. 

At five o’clock, just as the grey dawn was 
streaking the skies over the pine woods, 
they saw a red light agitated violently 
some two hundred yards ahead. The word 
was passed along the cars to be ready, the 
engine-bell rang out, and the brakes were 
put hard down. 

Scarcely had the train been brought to 
a standstill, when from the thickets on 
each side of the track swarmed groups of 
wild-looking individuals, armed with rifles, 
the foremost of whom leapt upon the 
engine, off which he was promptly knocked 
with a billet of wood by the engineer, 
whereupon he picked himself up, swearing 
horribly, brought his rifle to the ready, and 
sung out: 

“T reckon you'd better tell the Colonel 
to give up the keys of your freight-cars, or 
there'll be shooting.” 

“TI reckon youd better stand off, 
Captain, you and your boys,” replied the 
bullion clerk, covering him with his rifle as 
he spoke, “or there'll be a bead or two 
drawn on you in return.” 

At that moment the bullion convoy 
showed themselves on the platforms of the 
cars, to the rage and amazement of the 
robbers, who stood irresolute, whether to 
open fire or to bolt. 

The man who had leapt on to the 
engine, and whom Lancelot at once recog- 
nised as being like himself, turned to his 
men, and said : 

‘' Well, boys, we're as good as them ; 
we haven’t had a haul for some months ; 
what do you say?” 

“Go for ’em !” was the growled reply. 

Bat before the suggestion could be acted 
upon, the bullion convoy discharged a 
volley, and half-a-dozen of the assailants 
lay stretched on the ground. The robbers, 
who had backed into the bush, let fly in 
return, and the calm and peace of a 
beautiful morning was broken by the 
crack of the rifles, the cries of wounded 


men, the curses of the combatants, the | 


encouraging shouts of their leaders, and 
the crash of bullets through the brush- 
wood and the thick foliage. 
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In the midst of it all the Colonel came 
tumbling out of his car, half-dressed, and 
with a face which was a perfect study of 
rage and astonishment, but a bullet whiz- 
zing past his ear, and making a neat hole 
in the wood-work about a foot off him, 
drove him back into shelter. 

The combat was of but short duration, 
for the robbers, not having expected re- 
sistance, were but poorly armed, and in 
ten minutes time a dozen pairs of hands 
were thrown up and all was over. 

Then the Colonel came forth to view 
the scene, and to take over again the 
command of which he had been, by 
accident, deprived. 

The first corpse which met his wonder- 
ing gaze was that of the leader of the 
robbers, the man who, previous to the 
commencement of hostilities, had been so 
summarily ejected from the engine. 

“Why! Great Scott!” he exclaimed. 
“Tf that ain’t Jem Forrest, the man who 
would have niarrie! my daughter if that 
skunk of a Britisher hadn’t gone off with 
her !” 

‘Yes, Colonel,” said his clerk. ‘ That’s 
Jem Forrest, the out and outest black- 
guard on the track. He’s handed in his 
checks now, and I reckon he'll have a 


powerful deal o’ blood lettin’ to answer 


for.” 
“ Well,” said the Colonel, ‘I wouldn’t 


have believed it. He was one of the 
quietest, say-nothing-to-nobody sort of 
cusses I ever met, and that’s why I kinder 
froza to him as a husband for my Pansie, 
and that’s a fact.” 

“T's real lucky we had the boys aboard, 
Colonel,” said the clerk. “I reckon it 
warn’t your fault.” 

“Who did it? Who was it?” said the 
Colonel. ‘“I don’t care who he is, but 
he’s saved the bullion train, and Cornelius 
P. Wyman ain’t the man to forget such a 
good turn. You're right, Hawkins, I’ve 
been a sight too easy of late, and this has 
learnt me a lesson. Say, who’s the man ?” 

“That thar Britisher, yonder,” replied 
Hawkins, jerking his head in the direction 
of Lancelot, who, stripped to his shirt, was 
busy amongst the wounded. 





The Colonel rushed up to the young 
Englishman and shook him energetically 
by the hand. 

“Sir,” he said, “I don’t know how I 
can thank you for what you’ve done. If 
the train had been wrecked I should have 
been a ruined and disgraced man. You've 
saved the dollars, and you’ve saved an old 
soldier his berth, Name your reward, 
sir, and if it’s in Cornelius P. Wyman’s 
power to grant it, consider it as granted.” 

‘Very well, Colonel,” said Lancelot, 
leading him aside. “I take you at your 
word, Didn’t you show me a letter last 
night in which it was said, that your 
daughter had run away from school with a 
Britisher ?” 

‘Yes, sir, confound him, that’s so!” 
replied the Colonel. 

‘‘Would you forgive that Britisher, 
and receive him as your son-in-law if 
you were to see him?” asked the young 
map. 

“Well, sir,” answered the Colonel, ‘I’m 
under an eternal obligation to you. If 
that man’s a friend of yours, I forgive 
him, although he’s done a real mean 
thing. As for my Pansie well, as 
Jem Forrest ain’t of no account now, I 
forgive her.” 

‘ T’m the Britisher, sir,” said Lancelot, 

“Great Scott!” ejaculated the Colonel 
in amazement. ‘And Pansie?” 

“ Well,” said Lancelot, “I rather expect 
she and her maid are half dead with fright. 
I haven’t seen them since the shooting 
began. They’re in the sleeping-car.” 

So the Colonel and Lancelot ascended the 
sleeping-car, and there they found Pansie 
and Susan shuddering together in a 
dark corner. The meeting between father 
and daughter was of course of a most 
affectionate nature ; and whilst the train in 
an hour’s time rolled on its way towards 
Salt Lake City, the Colonel and his new 
son-in-law cemented a friendship which 
culminated in a promise, on the part of the 
former, that he would return with them to 
England in order to pass Christmas at 
Furnace Court, where he would parentally 
soothe the outraged feelings of the Misses 
Julia and Aurelia Penless, 
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